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EDITORIAL NOTE 


PRODUCTION difficulties have been responsible for delay in appear- 
ance of recent numbers of ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. In 
order to avoid a continuing discrepancy between the actual and 
nominal dates of publication, Numbers 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the present 
Volume will bear the dates June, JuLy, AUGust, and SEPTEMBER 
respectively, instead of FEBRUARY, MARCH, May, and JUNE. 


All subscribers to the present Volume will receive the full eight issues, 


The opinions expressed in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING are the 
contributors’, and are not necessarily those of the British Council. 
Statements by individuals herein are made on their own responsibility 
and are not to be construed as official pronouncements by the British 
Council. 


The Use of Wall-pictures 
in Language Teaching 


E. V. GATENBY 


IT Is ADMITTED that the average class-room, containing little in the 
way of furniture and fittings beyond desks, a blackboard, a table, 
and a chair, and with all but bare walls, provides inadequate 
environment for the teaching of a language. In the natural process, 
whereby speech is thoroughly acquired, the environments are many 
and varied; and a child enriches its vocabulary with every new 
scene it visits. The village boy, on a day’s excursion to the city, 
adds appreciably to his stock of words; and the city-bred child, 
after a visit to the seaside, has become acquainted with a life, and 
the terms in which to describe it, which is far removed from his 
familiar streets and parks. 

Varied though the surroundings of home may be, they do not 
provide that full experience which is necessary for the development 
of a language as distinct from mastery of its structure; and the 
average child has not much opportunity to travel and learn by 
contact. In the present century, however, the story and picture- 
books which, apart from an occasional journey, were the only 
addition to the child’s environment, have been supplemented by 
the cinema, the radio, television, and illustrated newspapers and 
magazines. These influences, which bring ‘unregulated’ experiences 
into the child’s mental growth, often produce a much more per- 
manent effect than the ‘regulated’ experiences furnished in formal 
education. It is obvious, therefore, that if the attraction of the 
cinema, the radio, television, and pictures can be introduced in a 
controlled and regulated programme into the class-room, these 
‘visual aids’ may be of the greatest use in securing the harmonious 
development of the child according to a pattern which will make 
him a valuable member of society. 

In this article we are concerned only with the usefulness of 
pictorial matter in providing experience and environment additional 
to what is found within the narrow limitations of the class-room 
where a foreign language is being taught; and we shall deal with 
the theory and practice of what is commonly known as the ‘wall- 
picture’ as distinct from pictures in books, picture-cards (usually of 
one object), and the often ill-chosen paintings, prints, drawings, or 
photographs which remain unchanged for years on the walls of 
some class-rooms. 
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DESIGN 


Primarily the wall-picture is intended to give a pupil a detailed 
view of a scene or scenes different from that of his class-room in 
the first place, and different in a number of ways from anything 
to be found in his own country. Typical subjects are a home, a 
street, a village, a farm, the seaside, a railway-station. Just as in 
the natural process of learning his own language a child fixes sound- 
symbols in his mind through association with objects, actions, 
and qualities, so in the Direct Method of teaching a foreign language 
he is enabled to associate the new words with pictures of the 
objects, &c. The more life-like and brightly coloured the pictures 
can be, the easier it is for him to receive permanent associative 
impressions. 

The picture-subjects should, of course, represent the back- 
ground of the country in which the language being learnt is the 
native speech. Customs differ. An English boy learning French, 
must be given a picture of a French, not an English, railway-station; 
while a Turkish boy learning English should be shown a street in 
London rather than in Ankara or Istanbul. The sea may be the 
same everywhere, but not the seaside; and the interior of a Dutch 
home differs a good deal from that of an Italian home. Landscape 
varies perhaps more than anything else. To try to teach two 
languages from the same set of pictures is to invite failure in one, 
or at any rate a great many false impressions. 

One great defect of the wall-picture as at present supplied to 
schools is its size. It is hardly ever large enough. Only the children 
sitting in the front rows can see the details, and successful work on 
the picture can rarely be done with the class as a whole. Individuals 
have to be brought out to stand near the picture to answer questions 
and make statements, and while they are doing so the pupils at the 
back of the room are unable to follow accurately what is going on 
or to check the correctness of answers and statements. Some 
text-books, e.g. the Berlitz, provide page-size replicas of wall- 
pictures, and another device is to have desk-pictures for the pupils’ 
use; but this adds materially to the expense, and in practice is not 
very helpful. If the teacher works with the text-book pictures or 
desk-cards, the wall-picture is hardly needed; if it is hung in front 
of the class and can be seen in all its detail by every pupil, there is 
no point in having the smaller pictures. What is needed is wall- 
pictures of a larger size than those issued at present, and proper 
fixtures for their display in the class-room. Hanging a picture on 
the blackboard is not to be recommended; the teacher and pupils 
need full use of the blackboard in wall-picture work. 
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The Use of Wall-pictures in Language Teaching 


THEORY 


The wall-picture brings a new environment into the class-room, 
and this must be made to provide linguistic experience, which is 
largely association, in the same way as the physical environment 
would. The major defect is the absence of appeal to any sense 
but that of sight. The child can see what is before him, but he 
cannot hear, touch, taste, or smell it. How different is the picture 
of the seaside from the reality! A child on the beach can feel the 
warm sun, the soft sand under his feet, the salt air on his cheeks; 
he can smell the seaweed, the fishermen’s nets, the ozone; he can 
hear the breaking waves, the shouting of children at play, the sea- 
gulls flying above; and he can taste what he buys at a stall. The 
teacher is indeed handicapped in his efforts to convey a complete 
environment by means of a picture. The cinema, with movement 
and sound, supplies more, but is still limited as a provider of fact. 

Imagination, therefore, must be called into play, and it is the 
teacher’s duty to draw attention to all that may be comprehended, 
as well as seen, from the pictures. 

Another difference between the picture in the foreign language 
class-room, and the real scene as part of the environment in the 
natural process of learning one’s own language, is that in the latter 
the structure of the language is usually already known. A Turkish 
boy from the interior of Turkey may learn a great deal from his 
first visit to Istanbul, but he will add to his linguistic knowledge 
nothing but ‘content’ words. Faced by a picture of London in the 
class-room where he is trying to learn English, he is conscious at 
once of his deficiency in ‘structural’ words. He lacks the essential 
framework in which to insert the names of all the new objects, 
qualities, and actions before him. The teacher must therefore be 
on his guard against overloading a limited number of structures 
with an unlimited number of ‘content’? words. A child does not 
pick up its own vernacular by fitting thousands of names into a 
Present Continuous Tense with a Pronoun Subject; and it is a 
fatally unnatural process to follow with a picture. Every structure 
already known to the pupil should be employed, and new ones 
introduced and practised where possible. 

The untrained and unpractised teacher soon exhausts what he 
thinks are the possibilities of any wall-picture. He runs through 
the names of all visible objects, he asks what colours things are, 
he demands to be told what people are doing, and he has finished. 
Yet any detailed scene of human action is as inexhaustible as life 
itself, and certainly any average depiction of an environment is 
sufficient for the teaching of the whole structure of a language, 
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though it cannot supply associations for the entire ‘content’ vocabu- 
lary. 
If wall-pictures are to be employed systematically in language- 
teaching in schools, the teacher should have access to a series 
covering the major activities and general knowledge of his pupils, 
The principles of Gouin’s Sequential Series might well be followed. 
The aim is to supply basic or essential linguistic material. Once 
this has been acquired, a foreign language may be studied as one 
studies one’s own, that is, by reading it and hearing it. Wall-pictures, 
consequently, though invaluable in the elementary stages, decrease 
in usefulness with advancing knowledge of the language. They 
must deal with the usual, the everyday, familiar experiences, not 
with specialized subjects. (One may use maps or the window 
itself.) 


PRACTICE 


Teaching being more of an art than a science, the putting of theory 
into practice in the management of wall-pictures varies from 
teacher to teacher. One obvious deficiency in equipment at present 
is that the wall-picture, except where it is specially designed to 


accompany text-book material, stands alone. The teacher is left 
to use it as he thinks fit, receiving no guidance in vocabulary control. 
What many teachers feel the need of is a series of carefully prepared 
lessons dealing with the various aspects of each picture, indicating 
the ‘unseen’ features that may be drawn from it, suggesting ‘struc- 
tural’ practice, and providing exercises for the pupils to work after 
the lesson. 

Generally speaking, the procedure in the first two years of a 
language course is as follows: 


(1) Draw attention to what is already known, and let this serve 
as an approach to what has not yet been learnt. 

(2) Teach the names of common objects, qualities, and actions 
not as yet in the pupils’ vocabulary. House, shop, if referred to in (1), 
might be followed by post office, theatre, building; long, short, 
high by narrow, tall, flat, shape; walk, run, fly by swim, jump, sail, 
move. There are no strict rules about ‘general’ and ‘particular’ 
terms, for children first learn sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
acquiring ship and fish before liner and trout, but apple and dog 
before fruit and animal. As particular rather than general features 
are more prominent in the wall-picture, any opportunity should 
be used to introduce the general term if it is at all common, like 
building, move, shape, furniture. 

The teaching of names should be by ordinary Direct Method 
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rocedure, with plenty of ‘alternative’ questions and series practice, 
translation being avoided at all costs. 

(3) In asking questions, every interrogative word should be 
made use of:—Who, whose, whom, which, what, how, when, where, 
why, compounds of how; also the if structures, Do you think . . .? 
and normal inversions. The statement and question, positive and 
negative, should not be neglected: ‘That’s a boat, isn’t it?’, ‘They 
don’t like it, do they?’ 

(4) Ring the changes on the tenses. Instead of the Present 
Continuous, which is natural for most of the actions, introduce 
different time-situations. Let the pupils imagine that they are 
looking at something which happened yesterday (Past Tense, 
Simple or Continuous), a few minutes ago (Present Perfect); or 
before the picture was made (Past Perfect); or which will take 
place tomorrow (Simple Future); or which will be done by 6 o’clock 
this evening (Future Perfect); &c. 

(5) Almost every structure or grammatical rule can be illustrated. 
Make the pupils practise such things as both . . . and; so that; 
neither . . . nor; indirect speech and questions; &c. 

(6) Let the pupils in turn describe any particular feature: ‘It’s 
a motor-bicycle. It has two wheels. A man is riding on it. He is 
going very fast. He’s on the left side of the road’, &c. 

(7) Next come the invisible features—the sounds and smells: 
what is inside a building; the places people have probably come 
from or that they may be going to; what things are made of or 
used for; what changes would have to be made if it were a wet day 
instead of a fine one, or a winter instead of a summer scene; what 
people are probably thinking about; what they are saying to each 
other; the more or less unpicturable qualities—happy, dangerous, 
hungry, tired, &c. 

(8) Invent, or let the pupils invent, little stories about the people 
and places. 

(9) Let one pupil question the others, or let them do question 
and answer in turn round the class. 

(10) Give a dictation including several of the new words taught. 

(11) Ask for a written description of the whole picture or some 
particular portion of it. 

(12) Revision is necessary. But as children soon become weary 
of a picture thoroughly worked over, revision had better take the 
form of ‘Do you remember . . .?” or comparisons when a new 
picture is introduced. 

The good wall-picture, then, in the hands of a teacher who is 
willing to make careful preparation, can provide more variety and 
interest than any other type of class-room equipment, and is con- 
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sidered by many as second only to outdoor work and games in | 


providing opportunity for that absorption of language which is 
the only true learning. 
{In the next number of English Language Teaching Professor Gatenby will 


illustrate his suggestions by giving a detailed, practical treatment of a typical 
wall-picture showing a scene at the seaside.—Editor.} 


‘For’ + (Pro)noun + Infinitive 
A. S. HORNBY 


‘TIME FOR BED!’, “Time you were in bed!’ 

This is a common enough warning, heard in English homes 
whenever father or mother looks at the clock and decides that 
the time has come for the young members of the family to go to 
bed. ‘It’s time you were in bed’ involves a tense usage that is often 
puzzling to foreign students of English. ‘Time you were in bed’ 
or ‘Time you went to bed’—why this use of the Past Tense for an 
event that has not yet taken place? 

‘Time for bed’ might just as well be ‘Time for you to go to bed’. 
This is a construction that comes naturally to native speakers of 
English, though few of them, if asked to give it a grammatical 
name, would be able to do so. European grammarians call it the 
“accusative and infinitive’ construction. We often claim that for 
English grammar the terminology of Latin grammar is unnecessary, 
that for nominative, accusative, and genitive the terms subject, 
object, and possessive are all that is needed. But if we examine the 
sentence “Would you like me to come’, it is clear that the object 
of like is not me but me to come and that if further analysis is 
needed we must have another term. Me to come is an accusative 
and infinitive construction. 

The for + (pro)noun + infinitive construction, then, can be 
conveniently labelled in this way. It is a construction that has 
received little attention from lexicographers and grammarians in 
this country. The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary gives, under 
for, only one example: ‘What a condition for me to come to!’ 
The Concise English Dictionary notes the construction as equal 
to the Latin accusative and infinitive and gives the examples: 
‘It is wicked for him to smoke’, ‘It is usual for hats to be worn’. 
Wyld, in his Universal English Dictionary, ignores the accusative 
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and infinitive after for and gives only, under for expressing purpose 
and end, the archaic ‘What went you out for to see’ and the vulgar 
‘go for a soldier’. 
will The English grammarians pay little attention to the construction. 
vical Palmer, in his Grammar of Spoken English, gives it a brief mention 
in Section 324, but only when it occurs with the anticipatory 
pronoun it and a predicative adjective, as in: ‘It is necessary for me 
to do it’. In the long article on for in his Grammar of English 
Words he dismisses the construction in four lines but places it 
under the significant heading subjunctive equivalent, though without 
comment or explanation. | shall refer to this heading later. 
When we turn to grammar books written by European scholars 
we find that the construction has received a great deal of attention. 
Many pages are devoted to it in the works of Poutsma, Kruisinga, 
Jespersen, and, more recently, Zandvoort. The American Curme 
deals with it at length in his Syntax (Vol. III of his Grammar of 
nes the English Language, Heath). Mansion, editor of Harrap’s 
rat Standard French and English Dictionary, gives it about fifty lines 


to (in the English-French volume). Evidently it is a construction that 
en interests the European student of English. Many of the examples 
=d given below are from the collections made by these grammarians. 
an Jespersen (Modern English Grammar, Part V, Chapter 19) gives 
scores of examples, ranging from Chaucer to Shaw and Wells. 
q’. Some of his quotations illustrate the use of the construction twice 
of in a single sentence. Shaw: ‘The only way for a woman to provide 
‘al for herself decently is for her to be good to some man that can 
he afford to be good to her.’ Phillpotts: *’Tis quite enough for me to 
or offer advice, for him to scorn it.’ Gregory: ‘For evolution to 
y proceed in any particular direction, it is necessary for variations 
“t, in that direction to be encouraged continually and for the trend 
he of tendency of the parent to be inherited by the offspring.’ 
ct I have noted that Palmer, in his Grammar of Spoken English, 
Is places his examples under the heading subjunctive equivalent. Is 
ve this a clue to a possible explanation of the modern popularity of 
the construction? Except for a few survivals the subjunctive is 
re unimportant in modern English. But there are still subjunctive 
aS equivalents or modal verbs, shall, should, may, might, could. The 
n for + (pro)noun + infinitive construction enables us to escape 
oT even these. ‘I am anxious that it shall be done by tomorrow’ becomes 
P ‘I am anxious for it to be done by tomorrow’. ‘It isn’t necessary 
il that you should be there’ becomes ‘It isn’t necessary for you to be 
‘ there’. ‘I stood aside so that she might enter’ becomes ‘I stood 
. aside for her to enter’. The foreign learner probably finds these 
€ modal verbs a nuisance. ‘I stood aside so that she . . . should? 
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could? might? . . . enter.’ He is uncertain which verb to choose, | 
Perhaps the native speaker has felt embarrassed too, and has | 


escaped the embarrassment by (unconsciously) going over to the 
for-construction: ‘I stood aside for her to enter.’ 
Infinitive constructions are, in general, much simpler than those 


with a that-clause. Consider: ‘I am willing (eager, anxious, &c.) | 
to go.’ Such a statement would never be put in the form of a | 
that-clause: ‘I am willing that I should go.’ With two different | 


subjects, however, that-clauses are common enough. ‘I am anxious 


that he should go.’ But what can be simpler than to extend the © 
infinitive construction? ‘I am anxious for him to go.’ This is as | 


clear as, and simpler than, the construction with a clause. 


The construction is used in a variety of ways. The most usual | 


are illustrated below: 
(1) As the subject of a sentence: 


For a woman to divorce her husband is impossible in | 


some countries. 


For the American armies to get bogged down in China { 


would not help the United Nations. 
(2) As the subject with preparatory there: 
When the corn is ripening it is desirable for there to 
be fine weather. 
(3) As the predicate: 
The best plan would be for you to take an early train. 
What the people liked most was for a princess to marry 
a handsome young duke. 
Their hope was for David to marry a banker’s daughter. 
(4) With anticipatory it and an adjective: 
It was quite usual for him to be away from home for 
weeks together. 
When will it be convenient for me to call? 
Would it be right for you to let your father pay your 
debts? 
I am anxious for you and my sister to become acquainted. 
I should be sorry for you to think that. 
(5) After nouns: 
There’s no need for anyone to know (that anyone 
should know). 
He gave orders for the visitor to be shown in (that 
the visitor should be shown in). 
She held out her hand for me to shake. 
It would be a mistake for her to marry that man. 
I’m in no hurry for them to do anything in the matter. 
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It was a night for the well-housed and fed to draw 
round the bright fire. (Dickens, Oliver Twist.) 
(6) Especially after too and enough: 
This box is too heavy for you to lift. 
They were standing near enough for us to overhear 
their conversation. 
Am I too wicked for you and me to live together? 
(Hardy, Tess.) 
London is too wicked a town for a young and innocent 
girl like you to live alone in. 


(7) After verbs:—(a) those which take for in the normal way, 
and (6) many which do not take for in the normal way: 
(a) 
We didn’t wait for the others to join us. 
I’ve been wishing and praying for you to come. 
I shouldn’t care for my name to be used in that way. 
She was longing for the interview to end. 
(6) 
I couldn’t bear for us not to be friends. 
She hated for him to spend so much money on her. 
We have fixed for the opening ceremony to take place 
on the twelfth. 
She said for you all to come in. (Dialect.) 
She was dreading for the doctor to say it was cancer. 


(8) After than and as (if ): 
Is there anything more ridiculous than for a man of 
seventy to marry a girl of seventeen? 
Nothing is so easy as for a young lady to raise her 
expectations too high. (Jane Austen, Emma.) 
He had his arms wide apart, as if for the child to run 
into them. 
(9) Indicating purpose, design, determination, &c.: 
The crowd made way for the procession to pass. 
He went to sleep again, only for the dream to return 
with greater vividness. 
Here’s a hot-water bottle for your mother to put in 
her bed. 
I'd give anything for this not to have happened. 
He brought some papers for me to sign. 
The officer had only to ask for volunteers for the whole 
company to step forward. 
It was placed in a display cabinet for everyone to see. 
It is for you to decide. 
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It is not for you to reproach me. 

It took five hours for the car to get through the snow. 
drifts and reach the station. 

These proposals are for the Board to accept or reject 
as they think fit. 


The construction is common enough to merit more attention 


than it receives in English grammars and books on composition. } 


The learner should be given the opportunity of becoming familiar 


with it. This can be done by means of simple conversion exercises, | 


exercises that the teacher can easily devise. ‘It’s time we made a 
start’ is convertible into ‘It’s time for us to make a start’; ‘I should 
be sorry if you should think that’ is convertible into ‘I should be 


sorry for you to think that’; ‘The teacher paused so that the pupils | 
might make notes’ is convertible into ‘The teacher paused for the © 


pupils to make notes’. 

By means of exercises on these lines teachers can help the student 
to become familiar with, and learn how to use, a construction that 
seems to be spreading. 
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Recent British Films 
Derived from English Novels 


ROGER MANVELL 
(Continued from Voi V, No. 4) 


ANOTHER INTERESTING case of adaptation for the screen is David 
Lean’s film The Passionate Friends. This was scripted by Eric 
Ambler from one of H. G. Wells’s lesser novels. In the process 
the story was brought up to date (Wells’s book was published in ° 
1913) and simplified, though the theme remains essentially the 
same—that of a woman who wants the kind of security that the 
work and devotion of a man can produce, and yet is prepared to 
give nothing herself, not even a whole-hearted physical passion. 
She marries a banker older than herself, but after a period of 
indifferent marriage hankers after a lover of her youth whom she 
meets again after many years have passed. 

Wells in his novel was deeply concerned with the problem of 
free love, an issue which can scarcely be allowed by the film censor 
to assume the proportions of a positive social philosophy in the 
film. In the novel Mary, the heroine, commits suicide when her 
husband finally decides to bring divorce proceedings against her 
at the very time she has learned that her lover is happily married, 
and so no longer yearns for her as she still does for him. The 
film, on the other hand, allows the forgiving husband (played by 
Claude Rains) to save Mary (played by Ann Todd) from suicide 
in a London Underground station, and take her tenderly back to 
the home from which he had earlier turned her out with every sign 
that he had finished with her for ever. Nevertheless, although we 
find once more this familiar concession to the weaknesses of 
audiences who, it is thought, must be allowed eternally to persist 
in their belief in the efficacy of love at any cost to verisimilitude, 
The Passionate Friends is a beautiful and accomplished piece of 
film-making. Nevertheless, scarcely more than the bare bones of 
the story and the minimum requirements of the theme of selfish 
love can be said to derive from Wells’s novel, which survives from 
a period that seems very remote from us now. Wells described the 
heroine in his novel as ‘the very prototype of that sister-lover who 
must replace the seductive and abject womanhood, owned, mastered 
and deceiving’. It would be difficult to make a film nowadays 
based on such a theme as this. 

The Small Back Room also raises the matter of certain psycho- 
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logical differences between book and film. The hero of this novel 


by Nigel Balchin, Sammy Rice, is a highly intelligent man engaged | 


in research and investigation into secret and unusual weapons 
during the Second World War. His private problems are two-fold, 
First, he has a game leg that causes him periodic bouts of great 
pain which only excessive drinking enables him to alleviate; even 
so, he resists as often as he can the temptation to get drunk. Second, 
he has secret doubts of his courage, and dreads any major test to 
which the hazards of his work may put him. This makes him 
irritable and often almost unbearable in his behaviour towards 
the girl who loves him and with whom he is deeply in love. The 
film, made by Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger, accepts in 
full the first of Rice’s difficulties, but baulks at developing the second 
one. The climax of both the novel and of the film centres on 
highly dangerous piece of bomb-disposal which Rice is forced by 
circumstances to undertake on a lonely stretch of beach on the 
south coast of England. In the novel he displays great endurance, 
but his nerve is stretched to breaking-point, and unfortunately he 
is left in doubt afterwards whether his collapse was due to an ulti- 
mate lack of courage or to sheer exhaustion. In the film there is 
never any question of his lack of courage; the dramatic tension 
rises solely out of the situation of a man dismantling an unknown 
species of bomb which threatens his life at the slightest false move. 
Nevertheless, both the novel and the film were very considerable 
achievements in the field of documentary and psychological story- 
telling. Both succeed in capturing that atmosphere of hectic, 
anxious acceleration of the normal pace of living so characteristic 
of civilian life in wartime. 

Another interesting novel which has been adapted for the screen 
is Eric Linklater’s Private Angelo. In this case it is perhaps more 
in the interpretation of the characters than in any alteration in 
the circumstances of the story that the film differs from the book. 
The novel deals with a young Italian whose simplicity of character, 
combined with his general commonsense, make him hate war and 
its appeals to a courage he does not feel he possesses. All he wants 
is a chance to till the soil, marry the girl he loves, and raise a family. 
The circumstances of warfare deprive him of these natural wishes, 
and force him to undertake courageous acts against his better 
judgment and in spite of his quite fruitless attempts at evasion of 
his military duties. The book has been compared in some degree 
to the Czech classic The Good Soldier Schweik. However, Peter 
Ustinov—who adapted the novel for the screen, directed the film, 
and played Angelo himself—somehow manages to make the 
character like that of a young English university student on holiday 
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abroad, while, as his father Count Piccologrando, Godfrey Tearle 
(another extremely English actor) gives the réle an unaccountable 
air of grand opera. The result is that although the film has both 
charm and humour as a kind of knock-about fantasy, it lacks the 
real pathos and earthy commonsense of its theme, or any of the 
uncompromising realism characteristic of the best Italian cinema 
on which, to a certain extent, it is modelled. Nevertheless, it is 
only fair to add that when Eric Linklater returned from a visit to 
Trequanda, the Italian village where his novel was being turned 
into a film, he expressed great satisfaction with what he had seen. 
It was his first experience of having one of his novels filmed, and 
he said that he felt the spirit of his book was easily surviving the 
process. 

Two books by writers whose reputations were made in the first 
quarter of the century, George Moore and Mary Webb, have also 
been filmed. Moore’s Esther Waters was an early example of his 
work, and differed markedly from the style of writing on which 
his later reputation was based. It was what we should call a 
‘realistic’ study of the career of an unfortunate girl, whose unhappi- 
ness starts when she is seduced and deserted by a handsome groom 
at a country house where they both are in service. The background 
of nineteenth century horse-racing is admirably reconstructed, 
especially the scenes of Derby Day which are the piéce de résistance 
of the film. Otherwise the film, in spite of an admirable pictorial 
sense of period, drags along in a halting, over-literary manner— 
the dialogue coming too heavily and wordily from the lips of 
individuals whom we see in such massive intimacy on the screen! 

Mary Webb’s Gone to Earth, adapted by Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger, also suffers from its over-literary origins. 
The heavy, sultry school of writing to which Mary Webb’s work 
belongs, reminiscent in some ways of the novels of the Bronté 
sisters, seems too artificial altogether for satisfactory transference 
to the film medium without considerable and imaginative recon- 
struction—the type-characters are much larger and simpler than 
life, or than is either acceptable or credible outside theatrical melo- 
drama. Only Cyril Cusack, who plays the minister in love with 
the wild, beautiful country girl, manages to give his characterisation 
the kind of detail which comes alive on the screen. 

We may now end this survey of recent British films which are 
derived from notable books by mentioning two in which the authors 
themselves worked on the screenplays derived from their works. 
These are Somerset Maugham’s TJrio and Eric Williams’s The 
Wooden Horse. 

Trio is a follow-up of a successful forerunner, Quartet, in which 
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an experiment was tried of adapting a number of short stories into 
films, and linking them together to make a single, full-length 
production. The experiment was successsful, and Mr Maugham 
appears in person to introduce this new series to the public. 

The first two of these three short stories are directed by Ken 
Annakin, a former documentary film-maker with a strong eye for 
verisimilitude and sound characterisation, while the third, with 
another director, is in a different, more romantic and, to my mind 
at least, a less successful vein, and features Jean Simmons. All 
three are psychological anecdotes rather than completely developed 
stories. The first is about a verger who loses his job because he 
cannot read and does not want to learn. He has, however, a shrewd 
commonsense, and makes a great deal of money out of a chain of 
shops—which only goes to prove that if he had learned to read | 
he would have remained a verger! The second story concerns the ~ 
single act of gallantry of a cad; while the third takes place in a | 
sanatorium for tubercular cases, and ends with a courageous 
marriage between two of the patients. As anecdotes, the first two 
stories are amusing and successful, while the third lacked the real 
pathos which the situation deserved, partly because it was impossible 
to believe the star players to be suffering from tuberculosis! One 
interesting point is that the film retains the lightly ironic ‘pay-off’ 
lines, both almost anti-climaxes, with which the first two stories 
end. This is a style of ending very familiar to readers of Maugham’s © 
stories, which have an arm-chair, almost conversational quality, an 
effect created with great skill, and one which defies translation into 
a dramatic form. The film is itself essentially a dramatic medium, 
and these ‘throw-away’ endings on the screen have an oddly 
‘unfinished’ feeling to them.? 

Lastly, Eric Williams’s true story of the escape of three officers 
from the German prison camp of the recent war, Stalag Luft III, 
which has had such success with the reading public of Britain, was 
very faithfully translated into a fine film made in the documentary 
style by Ian Dalrymple (the producer), Jack Lee (the director), and 
Eric Williams himself. Many critics complained of the ‘impersonal’ 
kind of characterisation developed in this film—the two leading 
characters were played in a restrained way by Leo Genn and 
Anthony Steele, and never stood out from the group of men in 
the camp as hard, distinct characters with a closely observed, 
ingrained psychology of their own. This is a fault often found 
with acting in British films, as distinct, for example, from the best 
acting in American and French films. (The films of Carol Reed 


1A volume containing the three original stories, together with the screen 
plays derived from them, has been published by Heinemann. 
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are a notable exception.) However, this very restraint may find its 
appeal to foreign audiences. 

Among the British films to come, two of the most interesting 
are likely to be Carol Reed’s adaptation to the screen of Joseph 
Conrad’s novel An Outcast of the Islands and, a very different 
proposition, T. S. Eliot’s own adaptation of his play Murder in 
the Cathedral for G. M. Hoellering’s film version of it. Conrad’s 
deep sense of personal psychological conflict in the exotic circum- 
stances which surround so many of his characters should provide 
Reed with the kind of material which he is well equipped to turn 
into subtle and stylish film art. Whether the compact, intense 
verse of Eliot’s play will survive the visual emphasis which the 
screen brings to all its works must remain to be seen. It could 
be the most interesting and challenging experiment in British 
film-making since Olivier made Hamlet. 
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The Importance of Interest 
in Language Learning 


D. H. SPENCER 
I. E. JAGO 


(Continued from Vol V, No. 4) 


WE HAVE CONSIDERED the nature of the problem and the two 
aspects which it presents, the nature of what is to be learnt and 
the nature of the mind which we wish to make as receptive as 
possible. Let us now turn our attention to the solution of the 
problem from the point of view of teaching technique. What we 
have to aim at is the creation of a lesson which shall be interesting, 
lively, and stimulating at the same time as it is really useful. 
Classes can be too formal, too functional. When dealing with a 
number of human beings of different ages and backgrounds, the 
method which superficially may seem the strictly logical one does 
not always give the best results. It is, of course, essential to create 
an atmosphere of interest in the classroom. We may say that in 
order to procure this, in other words to have the right setting for 
holding the attention of a class, we require a good fundamental 
system, a sound classroom technique, and a definite ultimate 
objective corresponding to the ultimate objective of the group in 
question. It is evident that the learning of elementary English, the 
essential framework of the language, may be reduced to a matter 
of the application of the best available system, with adaptations 
for the various countries and peoples, infused with and helped by 
the brightness, energy, drive, sympathetic understanding, and keen 
observation of the teacher, who should possess sound technical 
knowledge and creative imagination. It should be remembered 
that-liveliness and humour are not an end in themselves; we must 
steer between the rigidity of pure system on the one hand and the 
levity of unadulterated brightness on the other. The lesson should 
_ have form as well as sparkle; this cannot be denied, but there should 
be_élan as well as method in the approach to the problem of 
teaching. These are the general principles to be borne in mind. 
The ideal class should give an impression of variety, practical 
purpose, and opportunity for self-expression. An hour’s class 
should never be spent on one activity, but should contain at least 
two, preferably three, different types of activity. There should be 
a little reading aloud, but only by three or four students in any 
one lesson. This should never be just reading, but should be used 
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to drive home certain constructions and idioms, and should be 
interrupted by blackboard examples, and questions and answers on 
the points raised. There should be a little grammar, always illus- 
trated by copious concrete examples, and exceptions should be 
placed in the background until the proper time comes for explaining 
them. The enunciation and illustration of the grammatical principle 
should be followed by questions and answers which not only drive 
it home but also give the students an opportunity for self-expression. 
There may well be a short dictation, specially prepared to include 
revision with just one or two new words or phrases introduced. A 
very useful exercise is reproduction based on a story designed to 
include recently learned constructions and idioms. No chance 
should be lost of making it plain to the learners that the course 
they are following is carefully planned and graded. Tests at 
frequent and regular intervals enable them to judge their own 
progress. 

Even from the first year the material used should have a certain 
interest. Simple illustrative sketches make a lesson much more 
vivid. The cruder the sketches are the more humour they produce, 
provided their object is plain enough. Human figures drawn on 
the matchstick method are quite effective. Pictures in books can 
be very helpful, provided that they are sufficiently clear, attractive, 
and simple. The introduction of local colour such as the picture of 
the Houses of Parliament or a London bus should be encouraged. 
Certain adjectives and verbs may also be vividly illustrated by 
means of pictures. This elementary material may well be handled 
with humour and introduced in the form of simple caricatures. 
From the framework of simple nouns and elementary verbs, we 
can proceed to colourful adjectives and more dramatic verbs. The 
use of simple diagrams to illustrate prepositions is obvious. 

The first year material should be enlivened with movement, 
colour, and humour. 

The question of self-expression for the student raises many 
thorny points. It is essential that the student should have ample 
opportunities in this direction, but it is equally essential that the 
individual should not overshadow the whole class. Usually it is 
even less interesting to hear a fellow student holding forth than it 
is to listen to the teacher. However, if the brighter type of student 
can be induced to do something clever which can be imitated by 
the others, then the problem may be overcome; what we can 
assimilate, and would like to, always has a certain attraction. 
The first steps in self-expression will, of necessity, be rather 
mechanical. They will in fact consist of answers to questions, 
then of descriptions of simple pictures. The teacher will be obliged 
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to provide all, or nearly all, of the sparkle and dynamism, but as 
the course progresses, it will be possible for the more imaginative 
students to show the way to the others. 

In the first year the reproduction exercise should be based on 
pictures and continued in a framework of question and answer. 
After that, short descriptions and stories may be used as a basis, 
In the early stages, it is very unwise to mix the comprehension test 
with the testing of expression. The material used for the expression 
test should be simple; it is better to pitch the level too low rather 
than too high. 

When the standard of self-expression is fairly high the short 
simple letter may be used as a model. All the time the teacher 
should pay careful attention to what really interests the students, 
Bearing this and the general level of attainment in mind we may 
introduce the paragraph with a definite tone and style. The para- 
graph may be dramatic, narrative, emotional, or descriptive. The 
general effect should be rather high and colourful at first. From 
this we may proceed to the essay, which should not be conceived 
as a boring and semi-impossible task, but as something attractive 
which can be built up by using a series of skills with which the 
student is perfectly familiar. The essay should encourage both 
self-expression and an interest in language and style. 

When essays are being set, a wide choice of subjects should be 
given so that there is something for every type of personal inclina- 
tion. The reading of short interesting essays to the students will 
naturally stimulate this type of activity, and combine those two 
essential parts of language manipulation, the ability to imitate 
given models and structures on the one hand, and the exercise of 
creative talent on the other. 

Critical ability may be aroused by much the same means; reading 
a good passage and then a bad passage on the same subject will 
teach a student far more than will the enunciation of rules on style 
and correct expression. 

The other method of self-expression possibly raises greater 
problems in technique. This other aspect is conversation, and by 
this we mean any conversation, whether that of the discussion 
group or the half hour or so of conversation which may be intro- 
duced into the ordinary classroom to vary a lesson. The sooner 
the student starts saying something the better, provided that that 
something is said correctly. The germ of the conversation lesson 
is to be found in the simple answer to the simple question such as 
the following: ‘Are you a boy? Yes, Iam’; ‘Have you a book? 
Yes, I have.’ 

For the beginner, it is quite an exciting experience to answer 
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even a simple question in a foreign language, provided the right 
atmosphere has been created. It is later, when the question and 
answer method threatens to become extremely monotonous, that we 
must seek the maximum possible aid from humour and colourful 
or dramatic descriptions. In the early stages conversation should 
be very strictly regulated and directed into channels which do not 
exceed vocabulary limits and the knowledge of grammar and 
idiom which has been acquired. Students, for their own sakes and 
even more for that of other students in the class, should not be 
encouraged to show too much of the pioneering spirit. System 
should be there, although it may be advisable to camouflage it 
upon occasion. In advanced classes conversation may be freer and 
students must learn to a certain extent by trial and error; although, 
of course, they must realize that they should have a sound elementary 
grammatical basis to keep them from repeatedly making tiresome 
mistakes in tense and concord, and that they should extend their 
command of the language by reading works by suitable authors. 

Now we come to the manifold problems of the more advanced 
conversation group. Where is the happy medium between the 
unleashed parrot house and the group of pale-faced, tongue-tied, 
unhappy-looking young people from whom occasionally a half- 
heard awkward sound may possibly emerge from time to time? 
The teacher should, of course, try to create an orderly, but 
sympathetic, atmosphere, and remember that a conversation group 
is not designed solely in order to enable a student to talk—it should 
also be intended as a means of enabling and encouraging the other 
students to listen. Furthermore we should remember that a large 
number of people are not talkative and have few original ideas. 
In fact, for purposes of general discussion we may divide the 
students into four groups: 


(1) The original and voluble; 

(2) The original (but rather hesitant); 
(3) The voluble (but not really original); 
(4) The taciturn and unoriginal. 


Groups (1) and (3), particularly the latter, may cause trouble 
through excessive loquacity, and have to be held in check; it is 
highly unlikely that the class wishes to hear a half-hour disquisition 
from Mr X or Miss Y. On the contrary, Group (2) will very likely 
consist of shy, sensitive people who will need to be encouraged 
on every possible occasion. Groups (3) and (4) will in actual fact 
tend to be doing reproduction exercises of a varied pattern rather 
than original work; if they are doing these exercises efficiently, 
they should be left in peace and not be harried to uncongenial 
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flights of fancy. Weeks or months later they may repeat the ideas 
of the teacher or of their more imaginative fellow-students, feeling 
that these are their own inspirations. As the majority of people 
probably get most of their ideas ready-made from clergymen, 
writers, journalists, or even village wiseacres, this phenomenon 
need cause us no undue concern. 

To return to the organization and progress of the class, at first 
it will do no harm for the teacher to take the lion’s share of the 
conversation—the students as a body would probably rather listen 
to him than to one of their own number. At first conversation 
should be based on a story, a text, or some definite subject, other- 
wise it tends to become altogether too rambling and amorphous. 
The students should be drawn out in order of capacity; the class 
should evolve from being a hierarchy into being, so far as possible, 
an ordered anarchy with equality of status. At first, the teacher 
should lean heavily on students of Group (1). They want to talk 
and should be allowed to. Many of the others would rather listen 
and should be allowed to; many of them will be actively preparing 
in their silence. Group (3) should be given an opportunity, but 
carefully supervised. Let a student talk for as long as he or she 
can hold the interest of the class but for no longer. The spectacle 
of a student holding forth will be good for the morale of the 
remainder. The Group (2) student will think to himself: ‘My ideas 
are as good as his and my English is nearly as good; why shouldn't 
I try to speak too?’ An eager look, a blush maybe, will denote 
the desire to express an opinion; the teacher should be on the look- 
out for this and show encouragement and sympathy. The Group (3) 
people will come into the conversation as soon as they have picked 
up a few ideas. There remains Group (4) containing the problem 
cases. There are those who ‘can’t’ and there are those who ‘won’t’. 
This creates a subdivision of the Group. You can find out whether 
preparation is being properly done by asking frankly elementary 
questions on the story or text which forms the basis of study. 
Group (4B), those who ‘won’t’, then ceases to be more than a 
disciplinary problem; Group (4A), those who ‘can’t’, remains. 
Members of this group should be treated with sympathy and 
understanding; the easier questions should be reserved for them 
so that they don’t tire the other students with hesitations and 
stammerings as well as discourage themselves with the same. 

Let us return to our ‘voluble’ students. Some of them may produce 
a tremendous flow of bad English; this would be not only harmful 
to themselves but might easily be infectious. However, if every 
mistake in grammar, pronunciation, or vocabulary is corrected, 
the lesson will suffer severely as regards its ‘interest content’. 
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Many teachers are in favour of confining corrections simply to the 
more serious mistakes, and there is a great deal to be said for this 
attitude; a student will hardly remember a dozen corrections but 
may remember four or five. Of course, strictly speaking, a student 
who can’t speak with a reasonable standard of correctness should 
not be in a free conversation group, he should be doing simple 
reproduction work or even practising the drill of question and 
answer on a simple text. To say the least of it, it is irresponsible to 
turn an advanced conversation group into an elementary grammar 
lesson, and the teacher has every right to impose strict limits on 
the harmful and useless utterances of the incorrect but voluble. 
It should, in conclusion, be noted that a poor conversation lesson 
is less interesting than a good grammar lesson; but given a fair 
and equal chance, the conversation lesson will prove more popular. 
Why should this be so? Partly because it gives scope to the creative 
instinct of the learner; perhaps even more because it makes the 
language live. Words in a dictionary are dead things, like stuffed 
animals in glass cases neatly labelled; in a sentence the same words 
are alive, in action. How many times when a student has come to 
us and said ‘What does this word mean?’ have we replied ‘Tell me 
the sentence you found it in, because it may have four or five 
different meanings’? 

Most people prefer conversation to grammar lessons for pretty 
much the same reason that they usually prefer living to dead 
languages. 

Let us leave the question of the conversation class and turn our 
attention to reading material. This cannot be too carefully chosen. 
It should be of the right standard and adapted to the age, character, 
and background of the student. It should stimulate his interest 
and give him models for his creative linguistic activities. As the 
course progresses it becomes more and more important, until the 
advanced student finds himself in the literature class. Jane 
Austen wrote of the type of novel of which she approved: 


*. .. Some work in which the greatest powers of the mind 
are displayed, or in which the most thorough knowledge of 
human nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humour are conveyed to the 
world in the best chosen language’. 


‘In the best chosen language’; there we have the link between the 
linguistic aspect and the literary. Literature is too often regarded 
as something apart, divorced from language, instead of being 
naturally regarded as the highest manifestation of a given tongue. 
The literature lesson should not be a series of hard facts, bare 
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dates, and summarized characteristics treated in a dry-as-dust 
manner. The author’s life should certainly be dealt with, but he 
or she should be treated as a living, thinking personality with 
significant features and emotions. The actual text should be dealt @ 
with from the angle of the interest and beauty of the subject matter J 
and style, which any reasonably cultivated and properly prepared | 
student should be capable of appreciating if they are properly ) 
explained. Although it is important to keep in view the connection 7 
between language and literature, we should remember that the | 
literature lesson is not simply another opportunity for dwelling on | 
details of grammar or vocabulary. The dull student who con- 7 
tinually wants to know the meaning of elementary expressions / 
should be referred to the dictionary or the grammar book without 7 
ceremony. Here we have to train the student to look upon language * 
not as the solid medium of plain obvious facts, but as something 7 
which bears us away into the realm of the fleeting impression and | 
the ethereal suggestion—as a Keats’s nightingale in fact. We must be 
ready to plunge into ‘verdurous glooms’ at this point. 
In conclusion it should be said that the problem is one which | 
should surely be faced, and not only with the resources of technical 
ability in method but with the powers of our imaginations. Not 
only has rather mechanical elementary material to be given life | 
and interest, but we must be prepared to face the intangible, and © 
attempt to mould it into comprehensible form. 
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Book Reviews 


| A DIRECT METHOD ENGLISH COURSE. E. V. Gatenby. Longmans 
Green. Book One: Pupils—2s. 3d., Teachers—Ss. Book Two: 
Pupils—3s. 6d., Teachers—Ss. 


These books form part of a four-year secondary school course 
designed for schools in Turkey. Professor Gatenby has been head 
} of the English Department of the Gazi Educational Institute in 
Ankara for the past five or six years and is, therefore, well 
acquainted with the needs of Turkish schools. 

The books are entirely in English. Books One and Two teach 
a vocabulary of about one thousand words (drawn from the 
> Carnegie Report on Vocabulary Selection). Book One introduces 
the Simple Present and Present Progressive Tenses. The remaining 
tenses are introduced in Book Two. More important than tense 
rules are the patterns or structures in which verbs are used. These 
receive thorough treatment. There are, in the Teachers’ Books, 
excellent substitution tables and other aids to this essential feature. 

The Teachers’ Books also contain useful suggestions for the teach- 
» ing of new words and phrases. These include a good selection of 
colloquial usages such as ‘I’ve got’ and ‘all right’ (taught here by 
means of the sentences: ‘He reads all right’, ‘He can say it all right’, 
‘I heard all right but I couldn’t see’, “You'll win all right’). The 
inclusion of so much natural dialogue, as well as the more usual 
narrative material, is a welcome feature of the course. The Teachers’ 
Books, but not the Pupils’ Books, are provided with vocabularies 
of all words used and phonetic transcriptions of these. 

The books are attractively illustrated. The artist, in portraying 
English people, has not made the mistake of idealizing us in the 
style favoured in the advertisements so common in our glossy 
magazines. The grown-ups and children shown at the seaside, 
for example (Book Two, p. 2) are typical of the dull-looking or 
| rather stupid people one does, unfortunately, so often see lounging 
or slouching at our coastal resorts. 

Professor Gatenby has used Turkish place-names and personal 
names in these books. There are frequent references to Turkey. 
But this should not prevent the use of the course in other countries. 
Teachers elsewhere may well find that this course is just what 
they need, especially if they are anxious to use the direct method 
but have not been trained to do so. They will find, in the Teachers’ 
Books, all the help and guidance they need. 
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OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST, — 


A. S. Hornby. Book II. 372 pages. Oxford University Press | 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege). 7s. 6d. Teacher’s Notes. 116 pages. 5s, | 


THE FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH. D. C. Miller & S. Hakim. 72 pages, 
Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 2s. 


PROGRESSIVE WRITING BOOKS. D. C. Miller & S. Hakim. Oxford | 
University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). Books I, II, & IIL} 
10d. each. 


These books are all intended for Arabic-speaking pupils. | 
Mr Hornby’s second book follows the same pattern as the first, | 
and takes the pupil up to a 1,200-word vocabulary, plus derivatives 
and compounds. Each section consists of a reading text followed | 
by notes in Arabic, and by exercises, the instructions for which } 
are also in Arabic. A translation of this Arabic material appears 
in a separate booklet. There is also a useful Teacher’s Handbook, |” 
containing notes on the English material in each section, and a | 
key to the exercises. : 

The First Lessons in English contains teachers’ plans for thirty-six | 
introductory lessons in English. A modified form of the Inter- | 
national Phonetic Alphabet is used, and a key to this is given at | 
the beginning. Each lesson begins with oral work. The pupil is | 
introduced to the demonstratives. (‘This is a cup’ to commands 
(‘Show me a cup’) and, in Lesson 3, to questions (‘What's this?’). f 
Other structures are worked in as the course proceeds), In Lesson 4 F 
the pupils are introduced for the first time to the Roman alphabet, 
and they begin, not by reading, but by writing. For this, three 
practice books are provided, the Progressive Writing Books. These 
are designed on the familiar copy-book model, with dotted letters 
for the pupils to trace, and ruled lines on which to copy the printed 
material. ‘Script’ writing is taught, presumably to facilitate reading 
later on, and towards the end of Writing Book III the script letters 
are joined. In Lesson 26 reading is introduced through reading 
cards. There is thus a systematic attempt to tackle English reading 
and writing for Arabic-speaking pupils. 


n 


AN APPROACH TO ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR STUDENTS ABROAD. 
H. B. Drake. Book V. Oxford University Press (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 3s. 6d. 


One of the advantages of this well-known series is that each book 
stands by itself, and can be used with success whether the earlier 
volumes have been studied or not. Volume V, however, is certainly 
not for the beginner. The contents, as the author points out, 
‘make a close approach to English literature in its original form. 
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Passages have been abridged when that was necessary, but not 
adapted in style.’ 

A most useful feature of these volumes, from both the learning 
and teaching points of view, is that all difficult or unusual words 
are explained in foot-notes. No time need be taken up—as far as 
reading of the extracts is concerned—in consulting dictionaries. 
The definitions are in simple language, and corresponding parts of 
speech are shown, e.g. ‘Complicated adj., complex, made up of 
many parts difficult to separate (v. complicate; m. complication).’ 
All teachers, and students working alone, know how much more 
satisfactory this method is than placing all explanatory matter in 
notes at the end of the book or omitting it altogether. 

Most of the extracts are given in pairs and they are frequently 


| chosen, it would seem, for the contrast they offer in treatment and 


style of a subject. Thus a prose passage on ‘The Intelligence of 
Birds’, by Julian Huxley, is followed by Keats’s ‘Ode to a 
Nightingale’; and ‘The West Wind’, from Conrad’s ‘The Mirror 
of the Sea’, by Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West Wind’. This gives oppor- 
tunity for more variety in the questions asked in the Exercises and 
for testing the student’s power to appreciate what he has read. 
A typical question is: ‘In writing of the west wind, Conrad wrote 
as a seaman, Shelley as a poet; how is this shown in their attitude 
and interpretation ?” 

But the exercises are not limited to judgment of literature. The 
reader who works through all the material for word study and 
sentence structure will add greatly to his passive, if not his active, 
vocabulary. ‘Distinguish between fragrance, odour, perfume, scent, 
stink’ may send him to the O.E.D., which is all to the good. 

This volume, like those which have preceded it, should be 
particularly useful to foreign students preparing for examinations 
set by British authorities. 


ENGLISH FOR OVERSEAS AND FOREIGN STUDENTS. A. R. Moon. 
176 pages. Blackwoods, 1950. 5s. 6d. 


In this book the author attempts to provide a course in all aspects 
of English Composition, with chapters on ‘Comprehension’ and 
‘Clause Analysis’ thrown in for good measure. It is therefore 
inevitably rather sketchy; for example, ‘Idiomatic Language’ is 
given 8 pages, and ‘Précis Writing’ 25 pages, of which 23 are 
exercises. Throughout the book the author gives many examples 
of badly-written exercises which he then analyses, pointing out 
mistakes in method and in detail. Educational theorists would 
argue that this is a mistaken principle—though in fact a student 
working by himself does sometimes find such explanations helpful. 
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The wealth of exercises and of suggestions for essay subjects might 
recommend the book to teachers, especially if they have to prepare 
students for the London Chamber of Commerce examinations ig 
English (over half of the 220 odd exercises come from past paper 
of that examining body); it would be much less suitable for thoge 
whose students take the Cambridge Syndicate examinations ip 
English for foreign students. 

The sketchiness of the book’s general approach is reflected ig 
some carelessness over detail. There are several slips in proof 
reading, and some unaccountable omissions; for example, the list 
of recommended dictionaries omits the one which is probably of 
greatest use to non-English students—A Learner’s Dictionary of 
Current English (Oxford University Press). The book is in fact 
not really designed for foreign students. Most of the exercises 
assume a wide vocabulary and a fair knowledge of the background 
to the English way of life, but expect uncertainty in sentence 
structure and in how to develop and interpret ideas. It is likely to 
be of more use to young colonial students who have spent a few 
years in English-speaking schools, and who need to pass the 
Chamber of Commerce examinations. 


ENGLISH WORD TESTS. Robert Swann. 48 pages. Methuen. 1s. 6d. 


This remarkable little book consists of sixty-nine exercises on the 
meaning and construction of English words. Prefixes, suffixes, 
derivation, synonyms, antonyms, and many other devices of word- 
structure are welded into ingenious exercises, most of which are 
very difficult and entail many a chase through the dictionary. 
This book would be a valuable study for the upper forms of a 
grammar school, but its high proportion of unusual and specialized 
words makes it unsuitable for any foreign learner except the very 
advanced specialist student. (One exercise contains the words 
ampersand, andiron, calkin, houseleek, parkin, and parr.) 
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